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monocotyledonous, dicotyledonous, etc.; 
how they differ in their manner of growth, 
as bushes, climbing, creeping, and self- 
supporting plants; how they differ as to 
the edible parts, as root, stem, leaf, fruit, 
and seed. 

The children will work in committees in 
caring for the contents of the hotbed; each 
committee being responsible for part of 



the work, but receiving suggestions from 
all the other committees. 

All the children took part in the pre- 
liminary work, in the reading of extracts 
and adapted notes from United States 
Agricultural Reports in the determination 
of the kind of seeds to be used, and in the 
effort to give them the best conditions for 
rapid development. 



Literature for the Primary Grades 

Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen 



Pedagogic Class 

What does it mean— that never-ceasing 
cry of our little ones, "Tell me a story"? 
What is this craving, and what satisfies it? 

At the age of three a child enjoys hear- 
ing over and over again his daily experi- 
ences about animals, people, the locomo- 
tives, the street-criers. This world is not 
a commonplace affair to the child as it is 
to us. It is all full of wonders, and he 
yearns to know them. 

At no other time are the nursery rhymes 
so much enjoyed as during this period; the 
rhythm, the music in the verse, undoubt- 
edly are the great fascination long before 
the words mean anything. Here also be- 
long the tales with which we all are ac- 
quainted in some form or other, the story 
of repetitions, a joke and nothing more; 
as, for instance, the story of the pancake, 
which will be told in next month's outline. 

In this wonderful world nothing is too 
wonderful to the child, and animals talk 
and act like human beings; man is in fact 
one with the beasts and the trees. 

The child knows his own power to will 
and to do; to his mind all other things 
that do, will to do, also; the wind, the sun, 
the trees, even sticks and stones, seem like 
himself powers that exert their will; that is 
why he punishes the chair that hurts him 



or scolds the wind for blowing off his 
hat. 

In this respect, as in so many others, we 
find the child nature like that of primitive 
man. 

When the race was young, it knew but 
little about the laws of nature without and 
nature within self; but in the human soul 
was to begin an instinct of wanting to 
know; there were longings, hopes, and 
groping for the truth. Everything in 
man's environment asked him: How? 
Why? and demanded a reply. The reply 
is the literature of that day — myth and 
folklore. 

The experience and wisdom accumulated 
by the race in the past found a lasting ex- 
pression in the myth and fairy-story; here 
we have the innermost thoughts and feel- 
ings revealed, the religion and art of the 
time. The characters of the fairy-tale are 
simply variations of man's own self, and 
express his ideals and standards of right 
and wrong. The eternal struggle between 
good and evil is the great ever-recurring 
theme of the myth. 

Why is it, then, that the child demands 
the story? It expresses his unconscious 
longings, hopes, and struggles. He de- 
mands that you speak to him in his own 
language, that you enter into his world with 
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him, that you give expression to that which 
he feels but dimly and sees darkly. 

If we recognize clearly why we tell 
stories, it becomes a simple task to deter- 
mine what stories to tell. 

Folklore and myths are our storehouses 
of material and inspiration. By a thor- 
ough study we learn to recognize the 
essentials in a story, to discern the genuine 
from artificial additions. We understand 
that different stories express different 
phases of life, the serious and the humor- 
ous; that there are stories fitted to all steps 
of development. The teacher learns to 
look for the significance of the story, and 
knowing the children, learns also how to 
adapt the story to their circle of experience. 

Among the number of stories which 
have only a passing interest to the child, 
there are the masterpieces that wear well, 
that embody in beautiful language living 
truths. These should be told often, and 
should be illustrated and dramatized, so 
that they may grow and become a vital 



part of the child's life. Such stories are 
like all classic art; each individual gathers 
from them just what he is capable of 
taking in; to-day the story is perhaps but 
a pleasing picture, in a year it may have 
revealed some of its depths. Such stories 
we never grow too old to enjoy. 

The Pedagogic Class has been studying 
the industrial development of the race — 
how man has climbed onward step by step, 
by doing and thinking out how to do better. 
In the stories the class has an opportunity 
to study the spiritual growth of the race, 
the development of ideals from the crudest 
standards to those of our present time. 

Class- work: Stories will be told. Dis- 
cussion as to: 

i. Intepretation. 

2. Dramatic expression. 

3. Other modes of expression. 

Next month several stories, presenting 
different types, will appear in the Course 
of Study, with a resume - of class-work 
upon them. 



